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Cist,  L.  J.  ASSASSINATED  GOOD  3TRIDAI,  APRIL  14,  1865      "0,  mournful  night! 

of  all  "beside," 


"ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

ASSASSINATED  GQOD  FBI0AY,   APRIL  14,  1865. 

"This  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek— has  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  lite  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off." 

O,  mournful  night!  of  all  beside, 

The  dismalest  and  saddest! 
Since  erst  to  Him,  the  cruclned, 

A  dark  farewell  thoubadest! 
O,  fitting  day  for  such  a  deed, 

The  Christian  world  appalling— 
The  martyr's  crown  upon  his  fcead 

So  unexpected,  falling! 

The  kindest  heart  in  all  the  land! 

The  bravest  and  the  truest! 
The  only  one,  perhaps,  to  stand 

Against  our  danger  newest — 
That  hatred  and  revenge  shall  be 

Henceforth,  our  rule  ot  action : 
Who  will  so  wisely  steer,  as  he, 

From  all  th'  extremes  of  faction? 

O,  woe  the  day!  O,  woe  the  h»ur! 

Accurst  the  bloody  traitor ! 
Whose  desperate  deed  of  deadly  power 

Has  op'd  the  burning  crater 
Of  passions  fierce — subdued  of  late — 

The  surface  underlying, 
To  spread — a  lava  flood  of  hate 

And  bitterness  undying! 

Was  there  not  one  in  all  the  land, 

(If  victim  we  must  offer,) 
Of  those  who  stand,  a  patriot  band, 

Ready  their  lives  to  proffer — 
Would  no  one  else  suffice?— no  blood 

Save  his  appease  his  haters? — 
So  kindly  good,  that  still  he  stood 

Best  friend  to  fees  and  traitors? 

Honest  and  true!— His  self-distrust, 

His  kindliness  and  meekness — 
His  very  virtues  verged  almost 

Upon  the  edge  of  weakness! 
No  bitterness  upon  his  lip, 

And  in  his  heart  no  malice ; 
For,  that  hate's  draught  he  might  not  sip, 

He  thrust  aside  the  chalice ! 

'Tis  hard  that  he,  who  four  long  years 

Had  borne  the  toil  and  burden, 
Should  die,  just  as  in  sight  appears 

The  end— his  sole-sought  guerdon: 
Rebellion  crushed,  with  peace  sincere — 

Our  Union's  restoration; 
And,  entering  on  its  new  career, 

A  great,  united  Nation! 

But  ours  the  loss,  and  his  the  gain ! 

His  record's  now  immortal ! 
Nor  would  we  call  him  back  again 

On  this  side  Death's  dark  portal. 
His  work  is  done !  His  fame  is  won  !— 

In  proud  Columbia's  story, 
Her  first  and  second  Washington 

Together  linked  in  glory ! 

L.  tJ. 

ft,  Louis,  April  19, 1865. 


Cfll 


Claflin,  S.  J. 


Abraham  Lincoln 


"Behold,  Columbia's  fair 
daughter  -n 


Granite  State  Magazine,  Jan. -Mar. ,  1909. 




Hibralmm  Htncoln 

A  Centennial  Tribute,  1809-1909 
By  Sumner  F.  Claflin 

Behold  Columbia's  fair  daughter 
Who  sits  a  queen  between  the  seas, 

With  the  stars  of  heaven  to  crown  her 
The  race  of  men  about  her  knees. 

Most  glorious  is  her  heritage! 

Most  highly  is  she  esteemed! 
Waiting  her  the  sad  earth  travailed, 

Long  of  her  the  prophets  dreamed. 

But  the  slaver's  taint  is  on  her, 

Freedom  is  an  empty  name, 
Part  free,  part  slave,  and  all  dishonor 

Fills  a  warring  land  with  shame! 

But  out  of  the  midst  of  a  people 

Struggling  on  to  its  high  goal 
Comes  Lincoln,  one  among  many, 

But  bearing  a  nation's  soul! 


Clark,  Alice  P 


Linoln  "Lincoln  I  "A.  wall,  a  stay,  a  staff" 


LINCOLN 

Lincoln!  A  wall,  a  stay,  a '.  staff  . 

Whereon  the  weak,  might  rest,  _ 
That  what  of  light  and  strength  he 
had.  ,  . 

Might  serve  his  country  oest. 

Uncoln!  A  calm,  a  fearless  song 

That  comforted  the  sad, 
That  helped  the  fainting  to  oe  strong, 

And  made  the  mourning  glad. 

Lincoln!  A  gleam  of  sun  oy  day, 
A  guiding  star  oy  night,  . 

To  lead  a  people  through  the  clouds,  | 
A  nation  tack  to  light. 

Lincoln!  A  living  memory 
That  walks  oeside  us  still, 

A  light  that  has  not  faded  yet, 
Nor  dimmed,  and  never  wul, 

ALICE  P.  CLARK. 


Clark,  James  6. 


The  Boatman's  Dream 


"With  long  arms  o'er  the  prairies 


THE  BOATMAN'S  DREAM. 

BY  JAMES  G.  CLARK. 

"With  long  arms  o'er  the  prairies  tossed, 
And  feet  that  bathed  in  tropic  spray, 

And  head  all  white  with  Northern  frost, 
The  mighty  Sire  of  Waters  lay ;  * 

His  fingers  gleamed  with  priceless  mines, 
Or  watered  herds  along  the  plains, 

And  lowly  grass  and  lofty  pines 

Drew  life  and  grandeur  from  his  veins. 

The  June  winds  left  their  mountain  towers, 

Which  guard  the  valleys  of  the  West, 
With  odors  from  a  million  flowers, 

To  soothe  the  sleeping  giant's  rest. 
They  danced  along  his  pulsing  form, 

With  many  a  quaint  and  charming  grace, 
And  threw  their  kisses,  sweet  and  warm, 

In  dimples  on  his  weary  face. 

It  was  the  time  when  human  souls 

Their  visioned  thoughts  of  Heaven  renew, 
And  inspiration  o'er  us  rolls 

From  rising  star  and  falling  dew ;  ■ 
The  hour  when  higher  aims  have  birth, 

And  passion's  wildest  tides  are  still- 
When  angel  pinions  fan  the  earth, 

And  men  may  feel  them  if  they  will. 

An  humble  boatman  viewed  the  scene 

In  silence,  from  his  crew  apart, 
As  slowly  through  the  twilight  sheen 

His  rude  craft  sought  the  Southern  mart ; 
And  o'er  him  swayed  a  form  of  light, 

Unseen,  but  felt  in  soul  and  mind, 
As  lightning  glimmers  through  the  night, 

Vivid  ana  clear,  yet  undefined. 

A  black  man  hummed  a  careless  air, 

And  toiled  to  swell  a  white  man's  gains, 
And  little  dreamed  the  boatman  there 

Would  yet  redeem  his  race  from  chains. 
With  folded  arms  and  pensive  eye 

The  boatman  gazed  upon  the  stream, 
And  lo !  the  spell  of  prophecy 

Stole  on  his  senses  like  a  dream. 

And  like  the  sound  of  far-off  floods, 

When  ocean  choirs  majestic  roll 
Their  wild  psalms  through  the  mallowing 
woods, 

A  low  voice  murmured  to  bis  soul; 
And  sweeter  than  the  hymns  of  birds, 

Which  thrill  the  morning  of  the  year, 
That  low  voice,  melting  into  words, 

Thus  sank  upon  his  dreaming  ear : 

11  O'er  highlands  green,  and  billows  blue, 

I  bear  the  banner  of  the  Free, 
I  am  the  Genius  of  the  True, 

The  glorious  Maid  of  Liberty ; 
I  led  the  Pilgrim  to  the  rock, 

I  tuned  the  soul  ,pf  William  Tell, 
I  live  in  every  battle-shock 

That  rings  the  key  to  slavery's  knell. 

•*  God  gave  a  New  World  to  thy  sires, 

When  despots  trampled  on  the  Old, 
And  I,  in  truth's  eternal  fires, 

Baptized  a  nation  for  my  fold ; 
I  took  it  from  the  lion's  grasp, 

And  fondly  nursed  its  wondrous  charms, 
I  held  it  with  a  mother's  clasp, 

And  guided  it  through  war's  alarms. 

*•  And  I  have  loved  it  since  the  time 
•    Of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill ; 
I'yejwarned  it  of  the  Old  World's  crime, 


I  pray  that  God  may  shield  it  still. 
Bnt  God  is  just,  and  time  is  sure, 
And  vengeance  will  arise  at  last, 
crush  the  crime  it  cannot  cure, 
In  sword,  and  fire,  and  cannon's  blast. 

*'  What  tho'  the  palm-tree  smite  the  pine, 

And  Saxons  first  recoil  with  pain, 
The  Serpent  of  the  South  will  twine 

Around  the  Eagle's  nest  in  vain; 
Its  folds  shall  feel  the  squadron's  tread 

The  burning  town,  the  combat's  glare; 
While  Mercy  bows  her  golden  head, 

And  shuts  her  blue  eyes  in  despair. 

"Go  forth  sad  man  of  thought  and  care, 

Of  weary  nights,  and  anxious  morns, 
'Tis  thine  to  toil,  to  wait,  and  wear, 

Mid  sneers  and  taunts,  the  crown  of  thewns; 
But  those  who  curse  thee  most  shall  bow 

And  bless  thy  work,  in  brighter  hours ; 
The  crown  shall  blossom  on  thy  brow, 

And  all  its  thorns  be  changed  to  flowers. 

"  Thy  people  do  not  know  thee  :  yet 

In  yon  black  night  that  looms  afar, 
When  all  their  early  hopes  have  set, 

Thy  name  will  be  their  morning-star ; 
And  by  its  light  a  race  of  slaves 

Will  march,  as  did  the  slaves  of  yore, 
Unfettered,  through  the  Red  Sea  waves, 

Triumphant  to  the  Promised  Shore." 

The  full  moon  climbed  the  skies  of  time, 

To  hang  her  shield  o'er  lake  and  stream— 
The  river  played  a  pleasant  tune, 

And  woke  the  boatman  from  his  dream ; 
And  when  the  Junes  of  many  years 

Had  bloomed  and  ripened  in  the  land, 
A  nation  placed,  mid  hopes  and  fears, 

Its  scepter  in  the  boatman's  hand. 

With  life  unsullied  from  his  youth, 

He  meekly  took  the  ruler's  rod, 
And,  wielding  it  in  love  and  truth, 

He  lived,  "  the  noblest  work  of  God  ;** 
He  knew  no  fierce,  unbalanced  zeal, 

That  spurns  all  human  differings, 
Jfor  craven  fear  which  shuns  the  steel, 

That  carves  the  way  to  better  things. 

And  in  the  night  of  blood  and  grief, 

When  horror  rested  on  the  Ark, 
His  was  the  calm,  undimmed  belief 

That  felt  God's  presence  in  the  dark ; 
Full  well  he  knew  each  wandering  star, 

That  once  had  decked  the  azure  dome, 
Would  tremble  thro'  the  clouds  of  war,  - 

A  \  like  a  Prodigal,  come  home. 

He  perished  ere  the  angel  Peace 

Had  rolled  war's  curtains  from  the  sky, 
But  hi  shall  live  when  wrong  shall  cease— 

The  great  and  good  can  never  die  ; 
For  tho'  his  heart  lies  cold  and  still, 

We  feel  its  beatings  warm  and  grand, 
And  still  his  spirit-pulses  thrill 

Thro'  all  the  councils  of  the  land. 

The  flag  of  strife  at  length  is  furled, 

Rebellion  drops  the  gory  knife ; 
The  spring  of  peace  glides  up  the  world, 

Its  buds  are  bursting  into  life  ; 
Beneath  the  death-clouds  low  and  dun, 

The  Serpent  sinks  in  black  despair, 
We  lift  our  eyes  to  Freedom's  sun, 

And  see  the  eagles  hovering  there. 

O,  for  the  hosts  that  sleep  to-day, 
Lulled  by  the  sound  of  Southern  yraves ; 

The  sun  that  lit  them  in  the  fray 
Now  warms  the  flowers  upon  their  graves; 


Sweet  flowers  that  speak  like  words  of  love 
Between  the  forms  of  friend  and  foe, 

Perchance  their  spirits  meet  above, 
Who  crossed  their  battle-blades  below  ! 

'Twas  not  in  vain  the  deluge  came, 
And  systems  crumbled  in  the  gloom; 

And  not  in  vain  have  sword  and  flame 
Robbed  home  and  heart  of  life  and  bloom ; 

The  mourner's  cross,  the  martyr's  blood, 
Shall  crown  the  world  with  holier  rights, 

.And  Slavery's  storm  and  Slavery's  flood 

,  Leave  Freedom's  Ark  on  loftier  hights. 


lark,  Sarah  Gr. 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Mother 


"One  day  as  we  sat  talking 
about  some  famous  men," 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Mother 

By  Sarah  Grames  Clark 

One  day  as  we  sat  talking  about  some 
famous  men, 

My  mother  said,  "I  never  thought  I  a 
■wish  to  be  like  them.  _ 

If  there  is  one  position  I'd  prize  above 
another,  .  

I'd  ask  if  I  might  fill  the  place  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  mother." 

To  us  it  was  surprising,  because  I'm 
sure  you  know 

That  Mrs.  Lincoln  never  had  an  easy 
row  to  hoe. 

But  Mother  said,  "My  children,  the 
honors  of  her  son 

Were  laid  a  tribute  at  her  feet>-no  bet- 
ter could  be  won." 

And  so  I  asked  my  mother  what  she 
•would  have  to  say  . 

If  I  should  be  the  president,  as  Lin- 
coln was,  some  day. 

And  all  the  time  the  teardrops  were 
shining  as  she  smiled,  _ 

"Be  just  the  man  that  Lincoln  was: 
that's  all  I  ask,  my  child." 


Normal  Instructor  And  Primary  Plans 
February,  1927. 


Glawson,  W.  W. 


Lincoln 


LINCOLN 

He  cleft  the  wood,  and  learned  the 

ways  of  men: 
Broad  sympathies  flowed  out  to  human 

kind. 

Son  of  the  soil  by  prairie  breezes 
swept! 

When  bitterness  was  rife  and  he  ma- 
ligned, 

No  malice  held  although  his  heart  was 
grieved, 

And  tinge  of  melancholy  touched  those 
eyes 

Alight  with  earnestness,  sincerity. 
Striving  the  inmost  truth  to  realize. 

Since  he,  stout  heart  of  gentle  mold, 
is  gone 

The  scroll  shows  more  than  three- 
score years  and  ten, 

But  potentates  lay  wreaths  upon  his 
tomb 

And  wonder  when  his  like  shall  live 
again 

To  guide  the  ship  of  state  amidst  the 
reefs. 

The  anguish  of  that  soul  must  fruitage 
bear 

Adown  the  years  since  truth  crushed 

never  dies. 
And  yet  shall  men  arise  to  do  and  dare. 

W.  W.  Clawson. 


"He  cleft  the  wood,  and  learned  the  ways 
of  men;" 


Clement,  Jesse 


MYe  boatmen  who  sail  on  the  river  of  Stat 


A  Lincoln  Campaign  Song. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun— Sir:  It 
would  seem  as  if  nothing  new  could  be 
written  about  Lincoln.  But  a  book  just 
published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  throws 
light  on  what  the  author,  William  Bar- 
inger,  calls  "Lincoln's  Rise  to  Power." 
It  explains  how  his  first  campaign  for 
the  presidential  nomination  was  carried 
on  by  his  friends  from  November,  1858, 
to  May,  1860.  It  especially  emphasizes 
the  way  in  which  "newspaper  men- 
tions" from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try were  utilized  to  advertise  Lincoln's 
qualifications. 

After  Lincoln  had  secured  the  nomi- 
nation at  the  famous  Chicago  conven- 
tion, the  campaign  for  election  was 
!  carried  on  with  increasing  enthusiasm. 
A  sample  of  a  campaign  song  is  given 
below.  It  was  written  in  1860  by  Jesse 
Clement,  editor  of  the  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
Times,  and  appeared  in  both  the  Chi- 
cago Democrat  and  the  Times.  It  run3 
as  follows: 

Ye  boatmen  who  sail  on  (he  river  of  State, 
And  know  all  the  perils  its  rapids  besetting, 
Who  would  run  them  in  safety,  and  damage  no 
freight, 

Avoiding  delays  and  escaping  a  wetting. 
We  have  chosen  a  peer 
Who  the  flatboat  can  steer. 
And  shun  all  the  snags  which  the  timorous 


Yes,    Lincoln's   the  man  who  has   sailed  fore 
and  aft. 

And  can   guide  like  a    "Salt"  the  Republican 
craft. 

Then    hasten    on    board    her,    ye  Democrats, 

haste ! 

No    more    at    the    dangers    surrounding  you 
winking, 

Nor  even  a  moment  in  parleying  waste. 
For  the  boat  you  are  sailing  is   rotten  and 
sinking. 
But  our  craft  of  Free  Planks 
With  the  best  of  'em  ranks. 


pranks. 

See  the  port  of  Success  is  already  in  view. 
And  "Old  Abe"  at  the  rudder  will  run  her  safa 


fear ; 


And  will 


y  in   the'  rapids   its  galloping 


New 


Clendenin,  H  ..  W.       LINCOLN  CALLED  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY      "Hark  to  the  sound  that 

speedeth  o'er  the  land] 


LINCOLN  CALLED  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY 
Henry  W.  Clendenin. 
Hark  to  the  sound  that  speedeth  o're  the  land! 
Behold  the  sword  in  fratricidal  hand! 
"lis  duty  calls  thee,  Lincoln,  and  thy  trust 
Demands  that  all  thy  acts  be  wise  and  just. 
No  idle  task  to  thee  has  been  assigned, 
But  work  that's  worthy  of  a  giant  mind — 
And  on  the  issue  hangs  the  nation's  fame 
As  a  free  people  who  deserve  the  name. 
So,  walk  thou  in  the  way  the  fathers  trod; 
Be  true  to  freedom,  country,  and  to  God; 
Then  truth  will  triumph,  treason  be  undone, 
And  thou  be  hailed  the  second  Washington. 
The  first,  the  Father  of  his  Country — thou, 
It  Saviour.   Bind  the  laurel  on  thy  brow. 

This  sonnet  was  written  by  Henry  Wilson  Clendenin,  Feb.  22  ,1861,  after  witnessing 
Lincoln  raise  the  flag  over  Independence  Hall.  He  was  for  many  years  associated  with 
Thomas  Rees  in  the  publication  of  the  Illinois  State  Register  at  Springfield,  and  he  gave 
the  writer  an  autographed  copy  of  the  poem.  \JJ  JUL-k.    -^-^  U<  ^SlJ^k      V  */  /  ?  3> 


Clendenin,  H.  W.  Abraham  Lincoln  "Hark,  to  the  sotmd 

"Hon.  H.  W.  Clendenin,  editor  of  The 
Illinois  State  Register,  when  only  21 
years  of  age,  composed  the  following 
sonnet,  which  I  wish  to  read,  as  most 
appropriate  in  reviewing  today  the  life 
of  Lincoln:  >K.  x-  \  3-  If 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 
A  Sonnet. 
(By  H.  W.  Clendenin,  March,  1861.) 
Hark  to  the  sound  that  speedeth  o'er  the 
land! 

Behold  the  sword  in  fratricidal  hand! 
'Tis  duty  calls  thee,  Lincoln,   and  thy 
trust 

Demands  that  all  thy  acts  be  wise  and 

just. 

No  idle  task  to  thee  has  been  assigned, 
But   work   that's   worthy  of   a  giant's 
mind — 

And   on   the   issue   hangs   the  nation's 
fame. 

As  a  free  people  who  deserve  the  name. 
So,  walk  thou  in  the  way  the  fathers 
trod; 

Be  true  to  freedom,  country  and  to  God; 
Then  truth  Will  triumph,  treason  be  un- 
done, 

And  thou  be  hailed  the  second  Wash- 
ington. 

The  first   the  Father  of  his  country — 
thou 

Its  Savior.    Bind  the  laurel  on  thy  brow. 

"The  above  was  written  by  Mr.  H. 
W.  Clendenin  in  Philadelphia,  March, 
1861,   after   witnessing   Lincoln  hoist 

the  flag  over   Independence  hall.    Lin-  I 
coin  was  then  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington to  be  inaugurated. 


Cleveland,  Philip  Jerome 


PORTRAIT  01'  LINCOLN 


"life  war  his  mother  and  she 
bore  her  son" 


Portrait  of  Lincoln 

by  Philip  Jerome  Cleveland 

Life  was  his  mother  and  she  bore  her  son 

In  untamed  vasts  with  pines  and  forest  breeze; 

Growth  surged  relentless  up  his  unbent  spine  — 

It  pushed  him  up  and  out,  as  cedar  trees 

Born  to  astounding  greatness,  strain  against 

All  lesser  brush  to  grasp  the  upper  air. 

With  dauntless  will  and  strength  this  stripling  grew, 

His  massive  forehead  like  some  granite  stair 

• 

Set  in  the  hills,  cheeks  furrowed  as  the  slopes  — 
Dark-fringed  and  bordered  with  abundant  life. 
Hair  stiff,  unconquered  on  his  broad,  high  brow, 
Like  tangled  growths  that  win  eternal  strife 
With  tempest  winds  and  clasp  their  granite  wall. 
His  thin,  long  lips  like  prairie  roads  that  run 
Off  through  the  dusk  to  some  fond,  quiet  place 
Where  love  and  children  call  at  set  of  sun. 

Chin  rugged,  firm  and  great  as  moss-grown  rocks 
Obtrusive  in  deep  woods;  and  twin,  bright  stars  — 
Somehow  the  prairie  stars  were  prisoned  in 
His  deep-set  eyes.  And  hands,  each  huge  with  scars  — 
A  woodman's  hands,  tamed  to  the  axe  and  hoe, 
Once  grappling,  let  no  man  or  nation  go. 

His  voice  —  so  like  the  winds  among  the  pines  — 
High-pitched  and  shrill,  yet  carried  freight  of  flowers 
From  sunlit  plains  and  glades;  it  lavished  cheer 
And  undreamed  blessing  on  this  land  of  ours. 
And  in  his  heart,  grown  from  the  sweet-fern  clod  — 
Dwelt  timeless  beautv  and  the  world  of  God! 
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Shall  Lincoln  Sleep? 

(After  Vachel  Lindsay) 

By  Rev.  Philip  Jerome  Cleveland 


WHO  art  thou,  strange,  sad  Man 
I  saw  last  night  amid  fast-fleeting  dreams, 
Walking  through  dense  shadows  in  a  hall 
So  strange  and  vast  I  shuddered  in  my  sleep? 
I  thought  I  heard  some  age-old  hallway  creak 
As  up  and  down  you  paced  at  night— to  weep. 
No  other  sound  disturbed  the  empty  hall 
Except  the  tread  of  your  lone,  weird  footfall. 

"Who  art  thou,  strange,  sad  Man? 
I  saw  you  stand  before  a  window  wide 
Where  soft,  pale  moonlight  lit  your  haggard  face 
Marred  more  than  any  other  I  have  seen. 
And  in  the  almost  spectral  silver  sheen 
You  looked  out  on  the  lawns  draped  darkly  green 
And  far  into  the  night  where  war-lords  glean 
Great  crgps  of  death  from  blood-red  mounds  of  sand- 
Then  leaned  against  the  wall  with  trembling  hand. 

Who  art  thou,  strange,  sad  Man? 

What  means  this  endless  pacing  through  the  bdiis*, 

This  restless  treading  of  the  hours  away' 

When  darkness  as  God's  curtain  drapes  the  land 

Men  sleep  and  drop  their  cares  from  nervous  hand. 

Will  you  not  rest?    The  golden  sun  shall  stand 

Ere  long  upon  the  foot-hills  of  the  day 

Come,  Man,  seek  out  your  couch  while  still  you  may! 

Last  night  I  saw  you  pass  with  solemn  feet 
Along  the  White  House  corridors  again- 
Again  stand  by  the  window  in  the  light 
Your  homely,  haggard  face  was  creased  and  lined 
As  if  the  weight  of  lost  worlds  fagged  your  mind 
You  struggled  in  the  moonlight  there  to  bind 
The  open  sore  of  serfdom.    I  could  see 
That  you  were  grappling  with  Eternity. 

I  heard  you  sob— a  deep,  convulsive  sob 

Pressed  from  the  hidden  deeps  of  stricken  soul; 

As  if  heart-fountains  burst  restraining  gates 

As  if  emotion  staggered  to  be  strong. 

You  raised  your  voice  to  heaven:  "God,  how  lone 

Must  hate  and  murder  quench  Love's  old  sweet  song?" 

Men  speak  of  battles!  In  your  face  I  saw  g 

The  fire  and  smoke  of  Gettysburg's  new  law! 


Who  art  thou,  lone,  grey  Man? 

Just  yesterday  you  felt  a  baby's  cry, 

You  heard  a  stricken  widow  tell  her  grief  

And  all  the  night,  again,  you  could  not  sleep, 
Tlou  walked  the  White  House  corridors— to  weep 
All  through  the  night  you  begged  your  God  to  keep 
Mis  faith  with  you— to  wreck  the  guns  of  war 
To  hush  the  fife  and  drum  forevermore. 

I  saw  you  kneel  at  midnight,  grand  good  Man 
To  pray,  when  most  men  slept  upon  their  cots 
Immune  to  all  the  duties  of  the  day 
Below  your  window  stretched  the  shadowed  sod- 
Above,  the  moon  the  heavenly  highway  trod 
A  silver  beam  caressed  you.    How  like  God 
Your  gentle,  suffering  face  appeared  that  hour!  I 
Suffused  with  mercy  and  divinest  power- 
Whence  earnest  thou,  strange  Man? 
Last  night  I  felt  like  one  in  ancient  time 
Whose  name  I  read  in  Book  you  loved  to  laud, 
Who  asked  the  Christ  his  origin  and  home 
Didst   thou,  with   him,  come  from  the  great  white 
throne, 

To  tell  the  race— lost  in  the  swirling  gloam 

Of  men  and  things,  the  splendors  of  God's  grace, 

So  luminous  upon  your  homely  face? 

I  heard  it  whispered,  Stranger,  that  you  walk 
The  great,  dark  White  House  halls  jft  midnight  still- 
That  rafters  strangely  creak  on  every  night 
When  nations  laugh  at  Love  and  mock  the  Right- 
That  still  you  stalk  and  moan  before  the  light 
Of  soft,  gray  moonbeams,  kneeling  low  to  pray 
Your  God  to  bring  to  earth  His  golden  day. 

The  golden  day  when  men  shall  learn  to  love 
Each  brother  as  the  Master  taught  us  love 
When  healing  souls  beside  Gennesaret— 
To  give  a  cup  of  blessing  full  and  sweet 
To  every  plodding  pilgrim  that  Wje  meet, 
To  ease  the  wounds  on  his  blood-blistered  feef 
Be  blind  to  color,  dumb  to  race  alway 
Assisting  souls  to  climb  the  Christly 'way. 

Until  his  nation  learns  to  love  the  light. 
That  White  House  figure  walks  away  the  night. 
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Clevenger,  W.  F. 


LINCOLN 


"When  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  young" 


LINCOLN.^;^;^ 

(BY  W.  F.  CLEVENQER.) 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  yet  was  young 

He  said,  "  "Tls  hard  to  die 
Leaving  no  Influence  from  our  Uvea 

To  show  we  had  passed  by." 

He  earned  the  title  "Honest  Abe" 

In  early  boyhood  days 
By  always  giving  honest  weight, 

And  various  other  ways. 

He  traded  horses  with  the  judge, 
Then  brought  his  saw  horse  down; 

Meanwhile  the  judge  had  hunted  up 
The  worst  old '"skin"  In  town. 

Lincoln  surveyed  this  crippled  beast, 

Then  to  the  judge  he  said, 
"I  ne'er  before  In  all  my  life 

Was  beat  in  a  horse  trade." 

The  ministers  who  pressed  their  cause  I 
Said,  "The  Lord  is  on  our  side." 

"It  may  be  so,  I'd  rather  be 
On  the  Lord's  side,'  he  replied. 

Beneath  his  humor  and  his  wit, 

Kind  and  serious  was  he. 
The  sleeping  sentinel  at  his  post 

Was  pardoned  by  his  sympathy. 

One  of  the  common  people,  he 
Could  take  them  all  into  his  embrace 

And  leave  upon  the  heart  of  each 
A  feeling  time  cannot  efface. 

He  died  a  martyr  for  us  all, 
E'er  the  afternoon  of  life  began. 

An  honest,  earnest  Christian,  too, 
In  every  walk  of  life  a  man. 

Perhaps  his  leaving  us  was  best 
While  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame; 

His  memory  twines  about  our  hearts, 
Thrills  us  at  mention  of  his  name; 

Awakes  the  latent  fires  of  love 
Within  our  hearts  to  dare  and  do; 

To  leave  a  record  when  we're  gone. 
Like  LINCOLN  tried  and  true. 
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Coates,  7.  E. 


His  Face 


"They  tell  you  Lincoln  was 


His  Face 

They  toll  you  Lincoln  was  tin-  I 
gainly.  plain? 
To  some  he  seemed  so:  true, 
Yet  in-  his  look  was  clmrm  to 
gain 

E'en  such  as  I,  who  knew 
With  how  confirmed  a  will  he 
tried 

To  overthrow  a  cause  for  which 
I  would  have  died. 

The  sun  may  s-hine  with  naught 

to  shroud 
Its  beam,  yet  show  less  bright 
Than  when  from   out  eclipsing 

cloud 

It  pours  its  radiant  light; 
And    Lincoln,    seen    amid  the 

shows  of  war 
Clothed  in  his  sober  black,  was 

somehow  felt  the. more. 

To  be  a  center  and  a  soul  of 
power — 
An  influence  benign 
To  kindle  in  a  faithless  hour 

New  trust  in  the  divine. 
Grave  was  his  visage,  but  no 

cloud  could  dull 
The  radiance  from  within  that  ( 

made  it  beautiful. 
A  prisoner,   wben   I   saw  him 
first- 
Wounded  and  sick  for  home — 
His  presence  soothed  my  yearn- 
ing's thirst 
While  yet  his  lips  were  dumb ; 
For    such    compassion    as  his 

countenance  wore 
1  had  not  seen  nor  felt  in  human 
face  before. 

And  when,  low-bending  o'er  his 

foe,  » 
He  took  in  his  firm  hand 
My  wasted  one,   I    seemed  to 

know 

We  two  were  of  one  Land  : 
And  as  my  cheek  flushed  warm 

with  young  surprise, 
God's  pity  looked  on  me  from 

Lincoln's  sorrowing  eyes. 

His  prisoner  T  was  from  then — 
Love  make?  surrender  sure — 
And  though  I  saw  him  not  again, 

Some  memories  endure, 
And  I  am  glad    my  untaught 

worship  knew 
His  the  divinest    face    I  ever 

looked  into ! 
— Florence  Earle  Coates,  In  Har- 
per's Magazine. 


Coblentz,  Catherine  Cnte  At  The  Lincoln  Memorial      "Still  as  the  calm  of  waters,  large 

with  grace," 
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Right:  Sturdy  and  serene 
in  classic  beauty  is  the 
Memorial  standing  near 
the  Potomac 

Below:  the  famed  statue 
by  David  Chester  French 
(Photos  by  Underwood 
and  U.  S.  Signal  Corps ) 


At  the  Lincoln  Memorial 

By  CATHERINE  CATE  COBLENTZ 

STILL  as  the  calm  of  waters,  large  with  grace, 
And  infinite  as  mercy  without  end, 

In  mortal  form  unto  this  quiet  place 

Sometimes  I  think  his  spirit  comes  again; 

Glimpses    the    beauty   that    men's   hands  have 
Wrought, 

Seeing  a  symbol  underneath  it  all, 
And  finding  mighty  comfort  in  the  thought 
That  not  in  vain  he  drank  life's  bitter  gall. 

He,  in  whose  person  there  was  mingled  loam 
And  something  of  the  radiance  from  a  star, 

Seeks  out  the  distance  and  a  burnished  dome 
Where  mighty  dreams  have  been  and  dreams 
still  are. 

And  faith  is  burning  as  he  lifts  his  eyes 
Serenely  confident  to  guardian  skies. 
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At  the  Lincoln  Memorial 


"Still  as  the  calm  of  waters 
large  with  grace," 


AT  THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 

Still  as  the  calm  of  waters,  large  with  grace, 
And  infinite  as  mercy  without  end, 

In  mortal  form  unto  this  quiet  place 
Sometimes  I  think  his  spirit  comes  again; 

Glimpses  the  beauty  that  men's  hands  have 
wrought, 

Seeing  a  symbol  underneath  it  all, 
And  finding  mighty  comfort  'in  the  thought 
That  not  in  vain  he  drank  life's  bitter  gall. 

He,  in  whose  person  there  was  mingled  loam 
And  something  of  the  radiance  from  a  star, 

Seeks  out  the  distance  and  a  burnished  dome 
■Where  mighty  dreams  have  been  and  dreams 


And  faith  is  burning  as  he  lifts  his  eyes 
Serenely  confident  to  guardian  skies.^ 


still  are. 


—Catherine  Cate  Coblentz 


Goe,  Richard 

[  For  the  l'hiJadelpln  i  Kvening  Bulletin.] 
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Toil!  toll!  toll! 

Oq  every  haiul, 
Ye  bells  throughout  the  lurid, 
A  i  e. aer  far  (hau  Washington  now  lies 
With  death-sealed  eyes, 
And  pallid  face  upturned  tow'rd  the  skies' 
Toll!  toll!  tolli 

On  every  hand, 
Yo  bells  throughout  tho  laudl 
Toll!  toll!  tolll 

Weep!  weepl  weep! 
On  every  hand, 
-  Y?--jra*rtot8-4n  the  land; 
Biare  Lincoln  deadj  vSreat  God,  and  can  it  be? 
^ITeiTceTorth  there's  nothing  in  mortality 
That's  serious!''  Help  us  to  look  to  Thee! 
Weep!  weepl  weep! 
■  On  every  hand, 
Ye  patriots  in  the  laud! 
Weep!  weept  weep! 

Pray!  pray!  pray! 
On  every  hand, 
Ye  Christians  in  the  land! 
No  more  his  honest  face  will  greef  the  sun; 
His  day  is  finished,  and  his  labor  done; 
A  crown  of  glory  rests  his  brow  upon; 
Pray!  pray!  pray! 
On  every  hand, 
Ye  Christians  in  the  land* 
Pray!  pray!  pray! 


DIRGE 


11  Toil  I  toilt  toill 


Gofer,  T.  Noble 
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"Ef  Abe  Lincoln  cud  come  back 
here  again." 


THE  BEAL  LINCOLN 


BY  T.  NOBLE  COFER 


Ef  Abe  Lincum  cud  cum  back  here  agen 

'N  read  the  story  uv  his  life  thet  men 

Hev  writ;  n'  see  sum  uv  the  statchers  they  have  ma9e; 

Er  see  the  pitchers  uv  him  that  they  hev  displade; 

(Folks  meanin'  well  enough  I  hevn't  enny  doubt 

But  knowed  nuthin'  much  uv  who*  they  wuz  erbout,) 

A  sort  uv  en  immagginary  cuss  they  think  he'd  ortes  bin 

I  say— ef  he  saw  these  things  I  guess  he'd  sorter  grin 

And  say,  "I'd  give  my  go'den  harp  ef  I  cud  meet 

This  stranger  sumwhar  on  the  street," 

Ef  Abe  cud  hear  them  tell  sum  uv  the  jokes 

They  say  he  told  among  his  navbor  folks, 

Er  git  off  sum  uv  the  things  they  say  he  sed 

(But  didn't  dare  to  tell  till  he  wuz  dead,) 

An'  hear  them  brag  erbout  his  bein'  smart— 

A  kind  uv  super-man  who  never  hed  no  start 

An'  slobber  over  him  with  silly  rant  and  gu?h— 

A  sayin'  hit  like  their  mouths  wuz  full  of  mush— 

I  guess  thet  Abe  would  rub  his  hands  with  awkard  glee 

An*  chuckle  out— "Thet  stuffs  all  news  ter  me." 

I  luv  ter  think  uv  Abe  jest  like  he  wuz— 
The  way  his  ole  time  friends  an'  naybors  duz— 
Awkard  an'  tall-  he'd  take  no  prize  for  looks, 
Gittin'  his  larnin'  from  natur  stid  uv  books; 
Seems  like  he  had  a  lot  uv  plain  common  sense 
Ter  see  a  thing  clean  thru  however  dense, 
An'  winner  out  the  chaff  mixt  with  the  wheat- 
Jest  nateral  like— jest  like  a  feller'd  eat— 
Jest  Abe  Lincum  like  he  wuz  would  soot  me  best 
An'  do  us  a  heap  more  good  than  all  the  rest. 
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Another  Lincoln 

The  finest  things  are  very  common  ones, 

I  he !  million  times  a  million  little  suns 

Ut  dandelions  sprinkled  sea  to  sea, 

The  bottled  sunlfght  of  the  honeybee, 

Curves  along  the  handle  of  an  axe, 

rhe  tepees  of  the  corn  in  Autumn  stacks, 
tmbroidery  the  mice  stitch  on  the  snow, 
The  jewels  set  in  corn  ears  row  on  row. 
But  there  are  many  such  beneath  the  sky, 
And  men  may  pass  the  beauty  in  them  by. 

TelZmJl^"?5  ^  the  CVenin2  robin  calls, 
I  en  million  little  boys  in  overalls, 

Ten  million  small  Americans  in  blue 

TonsoirUnWithiareJt0eS  th/°Ush  the  dust  ™*  ^w 
In?   k    1*?^°*        Putth«r  tangled  heads 
Into  books  before  they  mount  their  beds; 
rhey  he  upon  their  bellies,  and  they  plan 
The  things  that  turn  a  boy  into  a  man. 
And  there  may  be  another  Lincoln  there 
£v  RI    \  li%fr!ckles  a"d  the  tousled  hair. 
•By  Robert  P.  Tnstratn  Coffin  in  Cosmopolitan  Magazine, 
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Another  Lincoln 

By  ROBERT  P.  TRISTRAM  COFFIN 

HE  finest  things  are  very  common  ones, 
„_  The  million  times  a  million  little  sons 
Of  dandelions  sprinkled  sea  to  sea, 
The  bottled  sunlight  of  the  honeybee, 
Curves  along  the  handle  of  an  axe, 
The  tepees  of  the  corn  in  Autumn  stacks, 
Embroidery  the  mice  stitch  on  the  snow, 
The  jewels  set  in  corn  ears  row  on  row. 
But  there  are  many  such  beneath  the  sky, 
And  men  may  pass  the  beauty  in  them  by. 
When  Spring  comes  and  the  evening  robin  calls, 
Ten  million  little  boys  in  overalls, 
Ten  million  small  Americans  in  blue 
Bun  home  with  bare  toes  through  the  dust  and  dew 
To  split  up  wood  and  put  their  tangled  heads 
Into  books  before  they  mount  their  beds; 
They  lie  upon  their  bellies,  and  they  plan 
The"  things  that  turn  a  boy  into  a  man. 
And  there  may  be  another  Lincoln  there 
Under  the  freckles  and  the  tousled  hair. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  Hearst's  International- 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 
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ANOTHER  LINCOLN 

%„,»»»w»»w»,JKx  Robert  P.  Tristram  Cof  ivxwiM/MMtoMtt 


Reprinted  from  the  March  issue  of  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 

THE  finest  things  are  very  common  ones, 
The  million  times  a  million  little  suns 
Of  dandelions  sprinkled  sea  to  sea, 
The  bottled  sunlight  of  the  honeybee, 
Curves  along  the  handle  of  an  axe, 
The  tepees  of  the  corn  in  Autumn  stacks, 
Embroidery  the  mice  stitch  on  the  snow, 
The  jewels  set  in  corn  ears  row  on  row. 
But  there  are  many  such  beneath  the  sky, 
And  men  may  pass  the  beauty  in  them  by. 

WHEN  Spring  comes  and  the  evening  robin  calls, 
Ten  million  little  boys  in  overalls, 
Ten  million  small  Americans  in  blue 
Run  home  with  bare  toes  through  the  dust  and  dew 
To  split  up  wood  and  put  their  tangled  heads 
Into  books  before  they  mount  their  beds; 
They  lie  upon  their  bellies,  and  they  plan 
The  things  that  turn  a  boy  into  a  man. 
|  And  there  may  be  another  Lincoln  there 
Under  the  freckles  and  the  tousled  hair. 
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ANOTHER  LINCOLN 

-By  ROBERT  P.  TRISTRAM  COFFIN- 


(Reprinted  from  the  March  issue  of  Cosmopolitan  Magazine) 
The  finest  things  are  very  common  ones, 
The  million  times  a  million  little  suns 
Of  dandelions  sprinkled  sea  to  sea, 
The  bottled  sunlight  of  the  honeybee, 
Curves  along  the  handle  of  an  axe, 
The  tepees  of  the  corn  in  Autumn  stacks, 
Embroidery  the  mice  stitch  on  the  snow, 
The  jewels  set  in  corn  ears  row  on  row 
But  there  are  many  such  beneath  the  sky, 
And  men  may  pass  the  beauty  in  them  by. 
When  Spring  comes  and  the  evening  robin  calls, 
Ten  million  little  boys  in  overalls. 
Ten  million  small  Americans  m  blue 
Run  home  with  bare  toes  through  the  dust  and  dew 
To  split  up  wood  and  put  their  tangled  heads 
Into  books  before  they  mount  their  beds; 
They  lie  upon  their  bellies,  and  they  plan 
The  things  that  turn  a  boy  into  a  man. 
And  there  may  be  another  Lincoln  there 
Under  the  freckles  and  the  tousled  hair.  
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Another  Lincoln 

By  ROBERT  P.  TRISTRAM  COFFIN 

THE  finest  things  are  very  common  ones, 
The  million  times  a  million  little  sons 
Of  dandelions  sprinkled  sea  to  sea, 
The  bottled  sunlight  of  the  honeybee, 
Curves  along  the  handle  of  an  axe, 
The  tepees  of  the  corn  in  Autumn  stacks, 
Embroidery  the  mice  stitch  on  the  snow, 
The  jewels  set  in  corn  ears  row  on  row. 
But  there  are  many  such  beneath  the  sky, 
And  men  may  pass  the  beauty  in  them  by. 

When  Spring  comes  and  the  evening  robin  calls, 
Ten  million  little  boys  in  overalls, 
Ten  million  small  Americans  in  blue 
Run  home  with  bare  toes  through  the  dust  and  dew 
To  split  up  wood  and  put  their  tangled  heads 
Into  books  before  thoy  mount  their  beds; 
They  lie  upon  their  bellies,  and  they  plan 
The  things  that  turn  a  boy  into  a  man. 
And  there  may  be  another  Lincoln  there 
Under  the  freckles  and  the  tousled  hair. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  Hearst's  International- 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine, 
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Abraham  Lincoln 


"Who  is  the  man 


AMERICAN-BORN 


(Atlantic  Monthly) 
Americans  are  born,  not  made ;  and 
they  are  not  all  born  in  America.  The 
Americanization  School  in  Washing- 
ton, searching  for  these  American- 
born  among  the  immigrant  races 
which  we  make  shift  to  educate  and 
assimilate,  uses  the  American  Hero  as 
a  touchstone — sometimes  with  quite 
miraculous  results. 

Not  long  ago  the  students  were 
asked  to  write  compositions  on  the 
lives  of  Lincoln  and  Washington,  and 
a  lad,  one  Sam  Cohen,  only  lately 
come  from  Poland  and  stumbling 
over  our  still  alien  speech,  handed  in 
these  two  "compositions." 

George  Washington 
I  see  him,  he  is  before  my  eyes, 
The  rider  who  is  hurrying  to  free  his 
beloved. 

Over  fields  and  rivers  he  is  flying  on 
his  horse. 

A  sword  in  his  hand  but  his  face  is  i 
soft. 

Not  great  is  the  number  of  his  knights, 

But  great  is  their  s'pirit  that  binds 
them  together  tight. 

He  is  flying  forward,  forward,  he  is 
the  commander,  the  eagle, 

And  they,  the  knights  after  him,  hear- 
ing his  command,  hearing  his  call 

Conquering  the  enemy  left  and  right, 
Blood  is  running  from  them  but  their 

faces  are  bright ; 
And  he  the  commander,  the  eagle, 
Doesn't  care  that  a  son  of  his  father's 

family  falls. 

Falls  dead,  not  to  live  here  again. 

It  doesn't  matter  to  him,  only  one 
thing  is  in  his  brain, 

To  tear  the  chain  and  the  beloved  set- 
free 

And  with  the  leader's  mind  who  send 
him  to  agree. 

He  is  flying  forward,  forward, 

The  commander,  the  eagle. 

And  they,  the  knights  after  him,  hear 

ing  his  command,  hearing  his  call 
Are  pushing  the  enemy  and  breaking 

the  wall. 

One  minute  and  the  Beloved  is  free 
O !  How  great  is  their  happiness,  ] 

see ! 

What  kind  'beauty,  how  she  shines ! 

Close  your  eyes, 
Dark  has  come  for  her  the  sun  in 

the  skies. 

Smiling  is  the  commander,  the  eagle. 
They,  the  knights,  hearing  her  com- 
mand, her  call 
Take  their  commander  on  their  hands 
With  her  the  beauty  freedom  to  wed. 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Who  is  the  man 

Who  learned  the  wisdom  from  mother 
nature, 

Learned  to  write  without  a  pen 
And  whose  words  were  more  than 
sure. 

Whose  words  were  for  the  people's  j 
mind 

Clear  like  the  skies  on  summer  days  j 
And  being  so  deep  and  bright 
Like  the  flying  birds  that  haven't  any 
way. 

Who  is  as  strong  as  the  Hon 
And  kind  as  the  angels 
Whose  life  it  was  that  goes  on 
!  In  one  of  the  fairest  tales. 

i  Whose  name  you  can  hear  from  east 
to  the  west 
From  north  to  the  south  « 
In  the  time  when  in  the  youth 
Awakes  the  thoughts. 

And  from  home  he  goes  away 
His  fortune  to  try 
His   father's  lips  tremble,   when  he 
says 

See  my  son  go  on  and  be  like  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

That  familiar  old  toattlepiece  of 
Washington  and  his  generals  has 
waked  the  American  spirit  to  sing  in 
the  heart  of  a  Polish  boy.  No  yOung 
descendant  of  Puritan  or  Virginia  set- 
tlers could  have  struck  a  note  more 
authentic : — 

A  sword  in  his  hand  but  his  face  is 
soft. 

Not  great  is  the  number  of  his  knights, 
But  great  is  their  spirit  that  binds 
them  together  tight. 

And  the  words  of  Lincoln  have  un- 
locked the  tongue  of  a  "foreigner'' 
and  made  him  free  of  a  common  lan- 
guage : — 

Whose  words  were  for  the  people's 
mind 

Clear  like  the  skies  on  summer  days. 

To  understanding  hearts  America 
need  not  fear  to  trust  her  heritage. 


Look  around,  they  are  here! 
You  are  breathing  the  air. 


J 


AMERICAN-BORN 


Americans  are  born,  not  made;  and  they  are  not  all  born  in  America.  The  American- 
ization School  in  Washington,  searching  for  these  American-born  among  the  immigrant 
races  which  we  make  shift  to  educate  and  assimilate,  uses  the  American  Hero  as  a  touch- 
stone—  sometimes  with  quite  miraculous  results. 

Not  long  ago  the  students  were  asked  to  write  compositions  on  the  lives  of  Lincoln  and 
Washington;  and  a  lad,  one  Sam  Cohen,  only  lately  come  from  Poland,  and  stumbling 
over  our  still  alien  speech,  handed  in  these  two  'compositions.' 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

I  see  him,  he  is  before  my  eyes, 
The  rider  who  is  hurrying  to  free  his  beloved. 
Over  fields  and  rivers  he  is  flying  on  his  horse. 
A  sword  in  his  hand  but  his  face  is  soft. 

Not  great  is  the  number  of  his  knights, 

But  great  is  their  spirit  that  binds  them  together  tight. 

He  is  flying  forward,  forward,  he  is  the  commander,  the  eagle, 

And  they,  the  knights  after  him,  hearing  his  command,  hearing  his  call. 

Conquering  the  enemy  left  and  right, 

Blood  is  running  from  them  but  their  faces  are  bright 

And  he  the  commander,  the  eagle, 

Does  n't  care  that  a  son  of  his  father's  family  falls. 

Falls  dead,  not  to  live  here  again. 

It  does  n't  matter  to  him,  only  one  thing  is  in  his  brain, 

To  tear  the  chain  and  the  beloved  set  free 

And  with  the  leader's  mind  who  send  him  to  agree. 

He  is  flying  forward,  forward, 
The  commander,  the  eagle. 

And  they,  the  knights  after  him,  hearing  his  command,  hearing  his  call, 
Are  pushing  the  enemy  and  breaking  the  wall. 

One  minute  and  the  Beloved  is  free. 

O!  How  great  is  their  happiness,  I  see! 

What  kind  beauty,  how  she  shines?  Close  your  eyes, 

Dark  has  come  for  her  the  sun  in  the  skies. 
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Smiling  is  the  commander,  the  eagle. 

They,  the  knights,  hearing  her  command,  her  call. 

Take  their  commander  on  their  hands 

With  her  the  beauty  freedom  to  wed. 

Look  around,  they  are  here! 
You  are  breathing  the  air. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
Who  is  the  man 

Who  learned  the  wisdom  from  mother  nature, 

Learned  to  write  without  a  pen 

And  whose  words  were  more  than  sure? 

Whose  words  were  for  the  people's  mind 
Clear  like  the  skies  on  summer  days 
And  being  so  deep  and  bright 
Like  the  flying  birds  that  have  n't  any  way. 

Who  is  as  strong  as  the  lion 
And  kind  as  the  angels 
Whose  life  it  was  that  goes  on 
In  one  of  the  fairest  tales. 

Whose  name  you  can  hear  from  east  to  the  west 

From  north  to  the  south. 

In  the  time  when  in  the  youth 

Awakes  the  thoughts. 

And  from  home  he  goes  away 
His  fortune  to  try 

His  father's  lips  tremble,  when  he  says 

See  my  son  go  on  and  be  like  Abraham  Lincoln. 

That  familiar  old  battlepiece  of  Washington  and  his 'generals  has  waked  the  American 
spirit  to  sing  in  the  heart  of  a  Polish  boy.  No  young  descendant  of  Puritan  or  Virginia 
settlers  could  have  struck  a  note  more  authentic: — 

A  sword  in  his  hand  but  his  face  is  soft. 
Not  great  is  the  number  of  his  knights, 
.  But  great  is  their  spirit  that  binds  them  together  tight. 

And  the  words  of  Lincoln  have  unlocked  the  tongue  of  a  'foreigner'  and  made  him  free 
of  a  common  language:  — 

Whose  words  were  for  the  people's  mind 
Clear  like  the  skies  on  summer  days. 

To  understanding  hearts  America  need  not  fear  to  trust  her  heritage. 


Cole,  S.  V,  LINCOLN  "The  doer  is  more  than  his  utmost 

deed  — n 

The  Congregationalist ,  February  14,  1924. 


Lincoln 

By  Samuel  Valentine  Cole 

President  of  Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Mass. 
The  doer  is  more  than  his  utmost  deed : 

The  faith  and  the  patience  are  his, 
And  the  steadfast  will,  and  the  wounds  that  bleed, 

Whatever  the  great  deed  is. 
Beholding  the  cost  of  it  all — the  smart, 

And  the  courage  that  would  not  die — 
We  murmur,  each  one  of  us  deep  in  his  heart, 

"Lo,  a  nobler  man  than  I!" 

Then  what  shall  we  say  in  the  praise  of  him 

The  world  has  immortally  crowned? 
It  jars — like  a  shout  in  a  chancel  dim, 

Almost — to  utter  a  sound: 
For  yonder  he  stands  in  his  stature  grand ; 

Forget  him  we  never  can; 
'T  were  enough  to  point,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand, 

And  in  silence,  "Behold  the  man!" 

They  scorned  him  once  with  the  bitterest  scorn, 

And  laughed  in  their  sleeves  as  he  passed; 
They  plaited  a  crown  of  many  a  thorn — 

Blind  critics!    They  slew  him  at  last. 
Ah !  viewing  this  happier  land  today, 

And  the  broken  chain  of  the  slave, 
"Others-  he  saved,"  is  all  we  can  say, 

"Himself  he  could  not  save." 


Coleman,  C.  ? 


Lincoln 


A  man  there  was  some  years  ago  who  came 
to  Illinois" 


LINCOLN. 


A  man  there  was  some  years  ago  who 

came  to  Illinois; 
He  came  from  old  Kentucky  with  his 

parents  wehn  a  boy. 
Ke  came  In  a  "Prairie  Schooner  and 

hunted  on  the  way, 
And  no  one  dreamed   that  he  would 

be  president  some  day. 

His  appearance  was  not  inviting:  he 

was  tall  and  slim ; 
Between  his  shoes  and  trousers  there 

was  a  yard  of  shin. 
The   skin    was   rough   and  calloused 

looked  like  hickory  bark; 
But  his  eyes  were  bright  and  piercing— 

like  diamonds  in  the  dark. 

One   "gallus"   made  of  hickory  bark 

held  up  the  boy's  pant'loons; 
The  cap  that  covered  his  bushy  head 

was  made  from  the  skins  of  coons. 
One  button  fastened  his  "gallus"  to  his 

trousers  in  the  front, 
While  in  the  rear  a  nail  was  used  to 

perform  this  stunt. 

His  shoes  wer8  made  of  leather  his 

father  himself  had  tanned, - 
And  were  made  a  few  years  after  the 

"Mayflower"  touched  the  land. 
Kis  arms  were  long  and  slender,  his 

hands  were  large  and  rough, 
His  hair  was  thick  and  tangled,  but  his 

head  was  full  of  the  "stuff." 

That  made  the  man  a  blessing  to  all  the 

people  'round; 
When  the  country  needed  a  leader  this 

Kentucky  lad  was  found. 


4\ 


:  He  had  proven  his  worth  in  congress 
and  in  legislative  hall. 
And  In  eighteen  hundred  sixty  the  peo- 
ple gave  a  call — 

For  a  man  of  brains  and  courage  th« 

ship  of  state  to  steer  \ 
Over   the   troubled   billows,    into  the\„  \$»- 

water  clear.  V  v 

He  obeyed  the  people's  summons,  as-    \  \ 

sumed  the  difficult  task  \ 
Of  saving  the  nation's  honor— uniting  II  i\ 

at  the  last.  ^ 

He  carried  the  nation  safely  through 

a  bloody  civil  strife  .J 
And  when  he  had  the  work  complete  an  ' 

assassin  took  his  life.  «rOO 
In  life  he  got  his  share  of  knocks 

men  both  high  anu  low, 
But  from  the  path  of  duty  he  would  - 

never  go.  '  -o 

He  loved  his  wife  and  children,  his  ^Vs. 

neighbors  and  the  rest,  %J  V-J 

But  he  was  a  patriot  truly  and  loved  ^ 

his  country  best.  ,  ^ 

His  body  was  brought  to  Springfield  and 

in  Oak  Ridge  cemetery  lies, 
But  his  spirit  has  been  taken  to  hia>.  - 

God  above  the  skies.  ft. 

This,  In  short,  is  the  story  of  a  boy  in  y> 

poverty  raised, 
Who  followed  the  path  of  duty  and  wa3 

by  the  people  praised.  <x 
We  cannot  all  be  Llncolns,  but  can  ba  >V 

citizens  true, 
And  we  can  all  be  loyal  to  the  old  Red,  oi 

White  and  Blue.  .  D 

—C.  F.  Coleman. 
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Lincoln  was  a  poor 


'  Honest  Abe" 
T  INCOLN  was  a  poor  boy, 

But  honest,  brave  and  true; 
He  set  a  good,  example 
For  boys  like  me  and  you. 


So  honest  in  his  dealings. 

So  brave  when  things  went  wrong, 
He  didn't  growl  nor  grumble, 

He  plodded  right  along. 

So  true  to  everybody 

That  friends  gave  him  the  name 
Of  "Honest  Abe"— a  symbol 

Of  Lincoln's  lasting  fame. 

— Julia  Coleman, 
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a  little  boy 


Lincoln,  the  Rail 
Splitter 

WhEN  Lincoln  was  a  little  boy 

A  cabin  was  his  home; 
Thru  all  the  forest  at  his  door 

This  lad  was  free  to  roam. 

■    As  he  grew  older,  stronger,  too, 
He  followed  woodland  trails, 
And  earned  his  living,  we  are  told, 
By  splitting  great  big  rails. 

— Julia  Coleman' 
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"X  vorld  of  freemen— that  was 
Lincoln1  s  dream, " 


After  Lincoln 

A  world  of  freemen — that  was  Lincoln's 
dream, 

A  league  of  brotherhood  upon  the  earth, 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  each  to  prove  his 
•  worth 

And  have  his  bit  of  land  beside  Life's 
stream; 

No  potentates  to  rob  or  wreck  men's 
hearts. 

No  scourging  whips — but  fellowship  and 
love, 

With  gentle  trust  and  faith  in  Him  above 
Welding  the  universe  and  all  its  parts. 

A  world  of  freemen — that  was  Lincoln's  j 
dream, 

And  some  day,  think  you,  will  it  come  to  j 
pass? 

When  some  one  like  him  stands  from  out 
the  mass 

To  make  the  multitude  a  striving  team, 
To  pull  away  from  sordid  schemes  of  strife,  j 
Forgetting  self  and  crushing  fierce  desire, 
Their  souls  re-kindled  by  a  heavenly  fire, 
To  find  the  way  unto  the  joyous  life? 

A  world  of  freemen— that  was  Lincoln's 
prayer, 

Then  look  you  now  beyond  the  stormy  seas, 
To  where  an  army,  hearkening  to  the  pleas 
Of  ravished  countries,  keeps  its  vigils  there; 
Slowly  but  surely  will  that  dream  come  true! 
Although  the  earth  be  running  red  with 
blood, 

In  time,  no  earthly  force  may  stay  the  flood 
Of  men  of  purpose  with  a  vision  new! 

— By  Joseph  K.  Col  ton. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

By  WARE  EN  E.  COMSTOCK. 

"The  elements  so  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up  and 
say  to  all  the  world — 'This  was  a  man !'  " — Shakespeare. 

Or  Dryden  would  have  said,  "In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Lin- 
coln stand,  a  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be,  not  one,  but  all 
mankid's  epitome." 

Time's  hourglass  hath  a  century  of  sands 

Run  swiftly  out,  since  Lincoln's  natal  day. 

Forth  from  the  mists  of  poverty  he  came, 

Unheralded,  unnoticed,  and  unknown. 

But,  like  the  King  of  Day,  he  slowly  rose, 

Unhindered  by  the  clouds  which  crossed  his  path, 

Until  he  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power! 

Resplendent,  and  full-orbed  he  filleu  the  sky 

Of  human  destiny,  and  shadows  cast 

On  those  beneath,  who  could  not  comprehend 

The  heights  and  depths  of  his  omnific  soul ! 

I  i  •     V  •  i'..- 

At  the  meridian  splendor  of  his  course, 

The  dire  assassin's  hand  his  life  eclipsed !  i 

Amidst  the  crash  of  war's  black  thunderbolts, 

And  virid  lightning  of  contending  arms, 

His  dauntless  soul  was  borne  to  Realms  of  Peace! 

The  full  fruition  of  his  hopes  and  prayers 

He  did  not  live  to  see — but  now  he  knows ! 

Like  his  great  Prototype— a  sacrifce 

Upon  the  altar  of  his  native  land. 

The  savior  of  his  loved  United  States, 

For  with  his  blood  their  gaping  wounds  were  healed ! 

High  on  a  pedestal  of  love  he  stands, 

Emancipator  of  a  race  of  slaves. 

A  Paradox  of  Tenderness  and  Power  ■ 

With  melancholy  smile  and  dreamy  eyes 

He  lived  his  life  apart,  yet  with  the  throng. 

Though  simple  as  a  child— a  master  mind. 

A  true  philosopher,  and  void  of  subterfuge. 

While  time  shall  last,  his  memory  will  live! 

Far  down  the  vista  of  the  years  shall  glow 

The  everlasting  glory  of  his  fame! 

The  lips  of  nations  yet  unborn  will  sing 

His  praise,  and  breathe  the  incense  of  his  name- 

The  secret  of  success  in  life — and  death — 
As  he  well  proved,  is  being  true  to  self; 
And  then  we  are  not  false  to  any,  man ! 
Tried  in  the  crucible  of  peace  and  war,  . 
His  residue — Integrity  and  Worth ! 
Though  he  has  passed,  the  halo  of  his  deeds 
Grows  brighter  on  the  page  of  history. 
The  wisdom  of  his  words— true  prophecy — 
The  verdict  of  the  passing  years  acclaim, 
His  life — an  inspiration  to  us  all ; 
His  tragic  death — a  benediction  proved. 
Esteem  of  all  mankind — his  monument, 
Entwined  with  immortelles  of  hope  and  faith. 

ENVOI ' 

He  carved  so  deep  his  name, 
Time  never  can  erase  it  from 
The  deathless  Roll  of  Fame! 


Conant,  H.  R 


Abraham  Lincoln 


"America's  True  President  -J* 


1 
1 


Abraham  Lincoln  || 

Stanzas  from  a  Poem  by  HENRY  REED  CONANT  f§ 

America's  true  president! 

In  freedom's  cause  he  perished, 
He  saw,  by  foul  oppression  rent, 

The  soil  his  fathers  cherished; 
He  grieved  and  prayed  for  those  who  strove 

With  servile  chains  around  them, 
And,  with  the  strength  of  human  love, 

He  broke  the  gyves  that  bound  them 

True,  independent,  liberal,  brave, 

Love's  mighty  power  revealing, 
The  glint  of  gold  could  not  deprave 

His  warmth  of  human  feeling; 
He  saw  the  grand,  the  good  in  all — 

In  every  work  and  creature; 
And,  though  scarce  known  in  Learning's  hall, 

The  great  world  was  his»  teacher. 

From  sire  to  son,  posterity 

Shall  tell  the  martyr's  story, 
Who  slew  the  fiend  of  slavery, 

And  ages  sing  his  glory; 
And  brighter  yet  the  deeds  will  glow 

Which  to  the  world  entwined  him,  -. 
And  stronger  still  the  ties  shall  grow, 

That  to  our  bosoms  bind  him. 


Conant,  Isabella  Fiske  LINCOLN1 S  3IHTHDAY  "Say  you  our  Liberty  stands  fair, 

 .™___„„_:  , — c —        the  world  today," 

DIlYOOIvlV'S  BIRTHUAf 
[For  the  Transcript] 

Say  you  our  Liberty  stands  fair,  lighting  ' 

the  world  today, 
A  rather  classic  maiden  above  the  harbor- 
way? 

It  may  be:  I  would  never  slight  our  coun- 
try's flag  or  dome, 

Say  this  Liberty  Is  Caesar;  then  let  me  give 
you— Rome! 

Our  Freedom  has  a  furrowed  face;  It  Is  ac- 
quaint with  grief. 

We  love  it  where  we  see  it— noble  etatue, 
grave  relief. 

We  keep  it  in  our  heart  of  hearts ;  today  we 
celebrate 

!  The  memory,  of  Lincoln  and  the  honor  of 
our  State! 

He  of  dear  peace  desirous— of  the  protecting 

hand 

i  Stretched  instant  to  the  fallen,  that  they  in 
freedom  stand. 

O  searching  eyes  of  Lincoln,  may  our  land 
no  more  feel  shame 

To  meet  your  steady  judgment,  but  foe  wor- 
thy of  your  name! 

ISABELLB   FlSKB  CoNANl 
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LINCOLN 


"To  a  cold  and  lowly 
cabin" 


— By— 

JOE  HARRINGTON 


To  t  cold  and  Jowly  cabin 
Deep  couched  in  winter's  snow, 
He  came  a  humble  baby 
Like  his  Master  long  ago. 

Amid  most  stern  surroundings 
He  grew  a  stalwart  lad, 
Gleaning  from  the  book  of  life 
The  strength  ot  mind  he  had. 

As  manhood's  vision  broadened, 
And  knowledge  grew  apace, 
He  tempered  all  his  wisdom 
With  kind  and  simple  grace. 

'Twas  this— a  gentle  heart, 
That  guiding  mind  and  hand, 
Made  him  what  he  came  to  be. 
The  saviour  ot  our  land. 

Let  it  be  writ  of  Lincoln, 
That  all  who  come  may  heed: 
"With  love  for  fellowmen, 
He  lived  his  Master's  creed" 
Spr.ngfield.  F.  S.  CONLIN. 
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As  We  Knew  Him 


We  claim  him  as  our  hero" 


A j        Knew  Him 

'E  claim  him  as  our  hero, 

Now  that  the  world  has  placed 
High  on  the  scroll  of  fame 
H/j-  valiant  deeds  and  honored  name. 
\t  was  not  always  thus. 
W<?  could  not  understand 
How  homely face  and  awkward form 
Would  be  immortalized  in  bronze 
To  mark  through  ages,  the  memory 
Of  one  we  loved. 
But  so  it  was,  his  loving  heart 
For  those  oppressed,  contained 
The  spark,  which  smouldered  on 
\Jntil  the  Nation  craved  its  warmth. 
No  wonder  that  we  understood  him  not, 
When  e'en  the  wisest  could  not  see 
The  need  of  such  a  man. 
We  met  him  oft  upon  our  busy  streets 
H£r  stalwart  form  and  graceless  walk 
Claimed  special  notice,  because 
We  was  distinct. 
We  did  not  recognize  the  man, 
That  Kings  and  Queens  so  soon  would  know. 
In  height  he  measured  six  feet  four, 
But  that  which  makes  the  man 
Cannot  be  told  in  inches  and  in  feet. 
His  simple  words  that  often 
Reached  our  ears, 
Seemed  commonplace  to  us, 
But  when  at  Gettysburg 
He  used  words  just  as  plain, 
The  same  became  a  classic 
To  wise  and  learned  men. 
The  mighty  hand  that  we  so  fondly  grasped, 
The  one  that  wielded  well  the  ax; 
The  same  hand  was  that  penned  the  words 
Of  freedom  to  four  million  blacks. 

A.  L.  CONVERSE,  Springfield,  Illinois,  February  Twelve,  MCMXIII 
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